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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


R. ALBERT C. BURRAGE, president of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society, has made a gift of 
$50,000 to that organization. This gift will be divided into 
two funds, one amounting to $30,000 and the other to 
$20,000. The income from the former will be used to pur- 
chase books for the society’s library. The income from the 
second fund will be used for a $1,000 gold cup to be awarded 
at the end of each year for the best exhibit which has been 
made at any of the society’s exhibitions in the course of the 
year. 

This gift was announced by the treasurer, John S. Ames, 
at the inaugural meeting of the society on Monday, January 
13, at which Mr. Burrage presided, this being the begin- 
ning of his tenth term as president. Mr. Burrage now 
enjoys the unique distinction of having served as president 
for a longer time than any other president in the 100 years 
of the society’s history. 

In his inaugural address Mr. Burrage made mention of 
the prosperity which the society has enjoyed during its 
centennial year and referred particularly to the great success 
of the Spring exhibition at Mechanics Building in March. 
He deplored the death of the late Thomas Roland, who 
was chairman of the committee which had the Spring 
exhibition in charge and who had been a trustee for 21 
years. He rejoiced in the society’s rapid growth and the 
present large membership, but felt that the next 100 years 
would see many changes in its policies and methods. He 
believed that the society should fill a wider field than in 
the past, reaching to every part of the state. This might 
be done by giving its recognition through medals and other 
awards. He felt that traveling libraries maintained by the 
society were a possibility of the future. 

The secretary, in his report, stated that the attendance 
at the Centennial Spring Exhibition was 117,000, larger 
than that recorded at any previous show in this country, 
with profits large enough so that the trustees were able to 
establish a $30,000 fund to insure against possible loss 
at future shows. There was a deficit in the Autumn exhibi- 
tion, which was made up from the regular income of the 
society. 

In the course of the year 56 special centennial medals 
were awarded at the exhibitions and 38 outside the ex- 
hibitions. 

The history of the society’s first 100 years was issued 
late in the year and is selling well, the secretary stated. 
This history is a handsome book of over 500 pages, well 
illustrated and full of interesting information. The number 
of deaths in the society in 1929 totaled 63, 23 being 
life members. The list included Thomas Roland, long a 
trustee and one of the society’s most active and helpful 
members; T. D. Hatfield, who was for many years a judge 
at the society’s exhibitions, and Charles W. Jenks, who 


had been a member for 64 years, a longer time than any 
other person. 

During the year 1244 new members were admitted to the 
society, 29 of this number being life members. This is the 
largest increase in the history of the organization. The total 
membership in good standing on January 1, 1930, was 5652. 

The report of the treasurer, Mr. John S. Ames, showed a 
balance of about $5,000. His announcement of Mr. Burrage’s 
gift of $50,000 was well received and at the conclusion of his 
report a vote was taken expressing the society’s appreciation 
of the gift. 

Mr. N. T. Kidder, in his report for the library, stated that 
many important books had been added, including Description 
des Plantes Rares Cultivees a Malmaison et a Navarre (Paris, 
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Didot l’aine, 1813), for which over $300 was paid. The 
number of books loaned during the year was 2783, a slightly 
smaller number than in 1928. Books were sent by mail, it 
was stated, to members as far away as Mississippi, South 
Dakota and Iowa. Much attention has been given to the 
restoring and repairing of choice books now on the shelves, 
this work being done by an expert in that line. Late in the 
year the librarian, Miss Dorothy St. J. Manks, was sent to 
Washington to study the methods followed in the library 
of the United States Department of Agriculture there. As a 
result, plans are being made for widening the scope of the 
library's work. 


New York Botanical Garden Director 


Dr. Elmer D. Merrill, the new director of the New York 
Botanical Garden, is now in charge. He is an authority on 
the plant life of the Asiatic tropics, and of southern China, 
and brings to the garden the results of his work on the flora 
of the oriental tropics covering a period of 28 years, together 
with his executive experience as director of the Philippine 
Bureau of Science from 1919 to 1923 and as dean of the 
College of Agriculture and director of the Agriculture Ex- 
periment Station of the University of California from 1924 
to 1929. He plans to continue at the garden his researches on 
the Asiatic, Malaysian, and Polynesian floras, thus adding a 
new and important branch of scientific work to the institu- 
tion—a study of the flora of the Orient. The garden al- 
ready has one of the outstanding collections of plants of the 
Americas. 

Dr. Merrill is bringing with him a large amount of valu- 
able botanical material from Borneo, Sumatra, the Philip- 
pines, Japan, Formosa and China, including one single col- 
lection estimated to contain between 25,000 and 30,000 
specimens made during the past year in Sarawak, Borneo, by 
Joseph C. and Mary S. Clemens. These represent only a small 
part of the material of this character which he is continually 
handling, for botanists from many parts of the world send 
their collections of oriental plants to him for study and 
identification. During his six years’ stay in California his 
activities added about 110,000 specimens of oriental plants to 
the University of California collections, most of which repre- 
sented material sent to him for identification, and in exchange. 

Dr. Merrill has published more than 200 scientific articles 
on new plants and plant life, including nine books. His 
writings have been published in such widely separated points 
as Manila; Singapore; Kuching in Borneo; Canton, China; 
Tokyo; Sydney, Australia; Honolulu; Buitenzorg, Java; 
London; Paris; Berlin and all of the chief centers of the 
United States including New York. A native of the state of 
Maine and a graduate of the University of Maine, Dr. 
Merrill has traveled widely, and has been honored by election 
to scientific organizations in several parts of the world. 


Massachusetts Garden Club Federation 


The mid-Winter meeting of the Massachusetts Garden 
Club Federation will be held at Hotel Statler, Boston, Janu- 
ary 30, with conferences and discussions from 11 to 12 a.m., 
led by Stephen F. Hamblin, on ‘Soils and Plant Culture,” 
and by Harold Stevens on ‘Insect Pests.’’ From 12 m. to 
1 p.m. there will be an illustrated lecture by Miss Ellen 
Shipman of New York on the “Evolution of a Garden.’’ A 
luncheon will be served at 1 p.m., immediately after which 
W. N. Craig of Weymouth will show slides of American and 
English rose gardens. 


Potting Soils Affect Geraniums 


Several of the geraniums in my windows seem to have a bunchy growth 
just where the stem goes into the earth. I have wondered if it is caused by 
some ingredient in the soil or a disease of the plant. 


The bunchy or wart-like growths you describe are usually 
due to the character of the potting medium. Cut away the 
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growths with downward slanting cuts; then shake out the 
plants and repot them. Use, if you can get it, some well 
rotted sod. If you have none, try some nearby florist. Leave 
out sheep manure and leaf mold entirely. Some sand is all 
right if your soil is very heavy, but not otherwise. Substitute 
some fine bone for the sheep manure, and, if you can get it, a 
little well-rotted and screened manure. This should be fairly 
dry when used. In fact, all of the compost must be a little 
on the dry side. Give your pots good drainage, using broken 
crocks or cinders with a layer of moss over this material. 
Place the rougher compost in the bottom, shake away most 
of the soil adhering to the roots of your plants and pot firmly; 
give a good soaking of water. Then keep rather dry until 
plants are well established. Geraniums are always better kept 
on the dry side and should not be fed with rich nitrogenous 
manures. There is nothing better than an occasional top 
dressing of bone. This promotes a firm short-jointed growth, 
which means plenty of flowers. It is well to rub either some 
powdered charcoal or sulphur over the cut portions where the 
growths were removed. 


When Was the Lilac Introduced? 


HE difficulty of tracing, with any degree of accuracy, the 

introduction of many of our most familiar garden plants 
is only too well known. The early horticultural records of 
this country are notoriously scanty. Nevertheless, there is a 
wide field of investigation open to some lover of plants en- 
dowed with a penchant for historical facts. One of the best 
loved shrubs in this country is the lilac and Mrs. Susan 
Delano McKelvey, in her Monograph, delved deeply into all 
available records and was forced to admit that she could not 
discover the exact date of its introduction into America. The 
following information in a letter from Mrs. R. Armstrong 
Niehaus, president of the Garden Club of New Rochelle, who 
has kindly given permission to have it published, is therefore, 
of extreme interest. Under date of November 22 Mrs. Niehaus 
writes: 

I live on what was once an old Huguenot Farm, which had been in the 
possession of one family from 1732 until I bought it in 1903. On it were 
lilac trees 12 to 15 feet high, some white, some lavender. They were raised 
from the original seeds brought from France in 1688. I have been trans- 
planting the suckers for some years and making lilac hedges about my place. 
There are apple trees a hundred years old, bearing fruit; their varieties are 
no longer in commerce. 

When I got up my lecture on ‘‘Old Houses of New Rochelle,”” I went to 
a great deal of research and received much private information from old 
family papers. It is well known that. the French Huguenot women brought 
seeds from France to their new home. They carried the seed hidden, it is 
said, in their elaborate coiffures to elude the prevalent surveillance. At one 
time I made a list of plants that these persecuted people managed, somehow, 
to bring with them, and the different seeds, which was easier. They soon 
had splendid vineyards. I recall that the Lawton blackberry originated here 
in New Rochelle. 


—E. H. Wilson. 
Arnold Arboretum. 


When to Graft Fruit Trees 


.r predecessors were obsessed with the idea that the only 
proper time to graft fruit trees was in late Winter before 
growth had started in either stocks or scions. That punish- 
ment of the flesh was good for the soul was another popular 
belief of the past, but there are pleasanter occupations than 
grafting on a cold Winter’s day. I have experimented some- 
what with grafting at different seasons of the year, and I have 
obtained the best results after growth has started in the stock 
—even after blossom time with apple trees. The scions have to 
be cut, of course, in the Winter and their growth delayed by 
keeping them in a cold place. 
—W. G. Kendall. 

Atlantic, Mass. 
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Sweet Wivelsfield Pink, Which Seems to Be the Most Important of This Year’s Plant Novelties 


Introducing the Plant Novelties of 1930 


WEET WIVELSFIELD, which represents a new race of 
pinks from England, seems to be the most promising of 
the 1930 plant novelties. In any event, it is being listed 

by many American seedsmen and has been thoroughly tested 
across the water. Sweet Wivelsfield was produced by crossing 
the Allwoodii pink, Dianthus Allwoodit, and the common 
Sweet William, D. barbatus. It is an interesting plant because 
it was developed only after experiments in crossing the car- 
nations and Sweet William had been carried on for a cen- 
tury or more without results, the hybrids always being sterile 
until Sweet Wivelsfield appeared. This new race is said to 
produce seeds in reasonable quantities. Well grown plants 
have flowers two or three times as large as those of Sweet 
Williams in various pleasing shades, including deep reds and 
purples in addition to pink and white kinds. 

Garden makers who buy Sweet Wivelsfield must keep in 
mind that it requires different treatment from the Sweet 
William in spite of its close relation to that biennial. It is 
necessary to sow the seeds indoors in March. The seedlings 
will grow fast enough so that young plants will be ready to 
set out by late May. Blooming will commence in late June or 
early in July and continue until frost if the old flower heads 
are removed. Because of this long blooming habit, Sweet 
Wivelsfield should be a valuable plant for bedding as well as 
for use in borders. The seed will germinate readily at almost 
any time and may be started out of doors in late Autumn, 
the plants being carried over in a frame until Spring, if this 
plan is preferred. With such an early start, the plants will 
begin to bloom in late May or early June, 4ccording to the 
experiences of garden makers who have tried this novelty. 


Possibly there will be an opportunity to buy started plants 
this season but garden makers cannot count upon it, and if 
they want to try Sweet Wivelsfield should plan to grow it 
from seed. 

Another novelty is a South African plant called Ursinia 
anthemoides, an annual which is recommended for growing 
out of doors but actual tests with which have been few. Mr. 
George F. Stewart of Waltham, Mass., makes the following 


report: 

From my experience with this annual it is not likely to prove a great 
success out-of-doors in the vicinity of Boston but it makes a fine cool green- 
house plant when grown in a five- or six-inch pot. It grows with us a little 
over a foot high, but would be more dwarf, I think, in a cooler house than 
we have at our command. The plant is very floriferous and grows well in a 
sandy, fairly rich soil. | may add that the foliage is very attractive, being 
deeply toothed. The plant also branches naturally. We tried pinching the 
centers out but the plants did not seem to enjoy this operation and their 
growth was checked. The flowers come in late Spring. There are five or six 
other varieties of Ursinia well worth growing but seeds are difficult to 
obtain. We are going to try growing the plant again out-of-doors in a 
cooler position as it is valuable for cut flowers and my report at the end of 
this season may be more favorable. It is evident that a cool situation is 
needed. Members of this family were known when I was a boy and the 
name Ursinia was given in honor of John Ursinus, an old time botanist. 
The buds of U. anthemoides have a purple color on the outside and the eye 
inside the flower is somewhat purple but the flowers themselves are yellow. 
Out-of-doors the plants grow from three to 12 inches high. 


Most of the other flower novelties are merely new varieties 
but among them is a new annual larkspur, called the im- 
proved giant hyacinth-flowered, which is well worth experi- 
menting with. The plants grow three feet tall, and are broad 
at the base but tapering to a point at the spike. The flowers 
come a month earlier than those of the common type of an- 
nual larkspur and appear in different colors like blue, pink, 
lilac and white. The value of the annual larkspurs is just 
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coming to be appreciated. 
They last a long time, are 
excellent for cutting, and 
make charming garden sub- 
jects. Rose Queen, a pink 
variety, is also listed as new. 

A few years ago Fraser’s 
ageratum was a distinct nov- 
elty but has become common 
now and a new variety called 
Ageratum Fraserii Improved 
is announced. It is said to be 
more dwarf and more com- 
pact than the old A. Fraserit 
and much cleaner in growth, 
which ought to make it a de- 
sirable additon to the agera- 
tums available for garden use. 

As usual there are a num- 
ber of new petunias, but the 
one called Shepherd’s Pride 
seems to be the most distinct 
with very large double fringed 
flowers in salmon pink or 
perhaps, as some garden mak- 
ers would call it, shrimp pink. 
There are so many different 
petunias now that one might 
readily have a garden con- 
taining nothing else and still 
not lack a variety. There are small flowered dwarf sorts, ex- 
cellent for edgings, large flowered single and double kinds, 
balcony petunias, Portland petunias and small flowering 
double kinds like the old favorite Rosy Morn. 

There seem to be no outstanding new verbenas this year 
but perhaps it is not out of place to call attention to V. venosa 
which will be new to many garden makers and which ought 
to be better known. Last year it was used extensively as a 
bedding plant in the public parks of Chicago, where it aroused 
much interest. This verbena is heliotrope blue in color and 
flowers continuously until late in the Autumn. Probably its 
lack of popularity is due to the fact that the seeds are very 
slow to germinate and must be started indoors not later than 
March and preferably earlier. If nurserymen would sell started 
plants of V. venosa it would surely come into high favor. 

The new sweet peas seem to include some excellent varieties 
and apparently these flowers are again growing in favor, per- 
haps because amateurs are learning how to grow them to 
better advantage. Mrs. Herbert Hoover, Early Flowering blue, 
is a new kind and so is The Fawn, the latter being salmon 
pink and unusually fine. Ruffled Beauty and Blue Bonnet are 
also new. 

Much attention has been given of late to hardy chrysanthe- 
mums and it is hoped that in time a race of Autumn-blooming 
chrysanthemums which is hardy will be produced. Some of 
the outstanding varieties for 1930 are Barbara Cumming, 
Gypsy Girl, October Girl and Ruth Hatton, which are New 
England bred and which have already been described in 
Horticulture as a result of early trials. 

A number of new day lilies with which several plant 
breeders have been at work will be on the market this season 
and have high promise. Because of the wide variety in day 
lilies and the fact that their blooming season can be made to 
extend over several months by using different varieties, they 
are likely to be widely planted. 

Mexican zinnias were grown in a small way last season 
and made friends. They may be listed among the 1930 
novelties and can be recommended as proving perfectly good 
annuals in the North, remaining in bloom until almost all 
of the other garden flowers had succumbed to Autumn frosts. 
The flowers are small and very attractive and produced with 
the utmost freedom. 

There are new roses, of course, and the greatest interest 
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appears to center around 
President Herbert Hoover, a 
new seedling rose which bids 
fair to be a better garden rose 
than Talisman, although less 
valuable for greenhouse culti- 
vation. It is a combination of 
cerise pink, scarlet and yel- 
low, producing a dazzling 
effect. Perhaps one may say 
that it is almost the exact 
reverse of Talisman in the 
arrangement of its colors. It 
is very fragrant and keeps 
well. The only criticism 
which can be made of this 
rose is that it would be im- 
proved by the addition of 
three or four petals. Its par- 
ents are said to have been 
Sensation and Souvenir de 
Claudius Pernet. As the dis- 
semination of this rose has 
only begun it will not, of 
course, be cheap or plentiful 
this year. 

There is no novelty of the 
year which is more worthy of 
attention than the new rose 
Chaplain’s Pink Climber, 
which appears to be the best climbing rose which has been 
introduced up to the present time. It is a cross between 
American Pillar and Paul’s Scarlet, a parentage which could 
hardly be improved upon. The flowers appear in heavy clus- 
ters in great profusion. 

Much is also being claimed for Madame Gregoire Staechelin, 
said to be a seedling of Frau Karl Druschki and Chateau de 
Clos Bougeot. It has often been said that Frau Karl Druschki 
is a sterile rose but if what is claimed in regard to this new 
rose is correct that idea must be wrong. Anyhow, Charles H. 
Totty, the well-known rose expert, is quoted as saying: “I 
do not believe there is such a thing as a sterile rose.’” Madame 
Gregoire Staechelin is a brilliant rose, said to be reasonably 
hardy and doubtless will be experimented with by many 
growers this year. 

The flowers make a large semi-double cup with a maroon 
stripe which runs into a graduated carmine, paling as the 
flowers expand. Someone has described this rose as the rose 
with a school girl complexion. 


A Highly-Colored House Plant 


gemma sea guttata is a lovely greenhouse plant with 
parrot-like bracts of a bright golden bronzy tint when 
grown in a well-lighted room. The two-lipped, snowy-white 
flowers are produced successively between these bracts, and 
protrude like the tongue of ‘‘Polly’’ when questing for the 
wanted crackers. The lower lip of the flower has a tesselated 
marking of pale purple, while the upper lip forms a hood 
over the dark stamens. 

The nodding floral bracts of this novelty are borne on 
slender, arching, graceful stems and the plant, while beautiful 
when grown individually, is especially useful for adding 
color and variety to window-box planting. Its requirements 
are essentially the same as those of any other house plant; but 
be sure to place it in a light window, for the beloperone loves 
the sun. The floral bracts will add a touch of light and grace 
to any bouquet of cut flowers and last, when cut, an extremely 
long time. They have been known to keep in good condition 
in a heated room for as long as two weeks. 

—V. G. Hipple. 
Riverton, N. J. 








Ferns Which Do Not Look Like Ferns 


or less divided. Scolopendrium vulgare is often passed by 

as being some kind of “‘dock”’ because its fronds are un- 
divided and strap-shaped. The name of this fern is derived 
from a Greek word meaning a centipede, an allusion to the 
position of the fruit or sori. Its common name is hart’s-tongue 
which is the English equivalent of the old Latin name, Lingua 
cervina. 

In New York State the hart’s-tongue was first discovered 
on July 20, 1807, at Geddes, Onondago County, by Fred- 
erick Pursh. He tells in his Flora Americae Septentrionalis, 
1814, of finding it in shady woods among loose rocks in the 
western part of New York on the plantation of J. Geddes, 
Esq. Pursh’s original station was not visited again for many 
years and was lost sight of. 

In 1830 a new station for the hart’s-tongue was found at 
Chittenango Falls, Madison County, N. Y., by William 
Cooper, which for many years was the only known station 
for this fern in North America. In 1866 Lewis Foote located 
it several miles southeast of Syracuse, N. Y.; in the same 
year J. A. Paine, Jr., found it at Little Lakes, N. Y.; and 
Miss Ledyard in 1898 established another station at Perry- 
ville, Madison County, N. Y. 

In America the hart’s-tongue is a most locai plant, being 
restricted to certain limestone formations. It is now found in 
three localities in New York, Tennessee, New Brunswick and 
Owen Sound, Canada. Across the ocean this fern is found 
throughout Europe, Great Britain, North Africa, the Azores, 
Japan and western Asia. 

The natural habitat for the hart’s-tongue is shaded lime- 
stone, so when transplanted to a fernery its bed must consist 
of sand, leaf mould and limestone. ‘The ferns in our wild gar- 
den have such a bed and it is evidently to their liking, as this 
Spring many new fronds appeared measuring eight to ten 
inches in length. 

To the uninitiated the walking-fern, Camptosorus rhizo- 


[i general idea of a fern is a plant whose leaves are more 


phyllus, looks like anything else but a fern. Its scientific name, 
Camptosorous, means “‘bent fruit dot,’’ and rhizophyllus 
refers to the “rooting leaf.” 

When the fronds of this fern are fully developed, the tips 
of the larger fronds, which have pushed down into the soil, 
will have young plants with two or three tiny fronds. These 
young ferns remain with the parent until the following sea- 
son. Then the larger fronds wither away and the young 
plants begin an independent existence. The walking-fern is 
found from south Quebec to Minnesota and south to Kansas, 
Georgia and Alabama; it prefers limestone and will grow in 
any wild garden provided it has a limestone ledge. 

Elmhurst, N. Y. —DMarie V. Beals. 


A Question of Names 


yy note concerning Star of Bethlehem illustrates anew 
the necessity for scientific nomenclature, and the impor- 
tance of knowing botanical names, even if we often like to use 
the common names in our everyday conversation. 

I do not remember when I first saw Ornithogalum umbel- 
latum. I had some in my garden in Waltham, Mass., when I 
was very small, but it was not until I was a well-grown girl, 
visiting in Vermont, that I saw Campanula isophylla, which 
was introduced to me as Star of Bethlehem. The few times I 
saw it afterward it was called by that name. It was not until 
a few years ago that I learned its correct name. 

Your correspondent seemed rather indignant that the name 
should be applied to Campanula isophylla, but if it is a 
question of appropriateness, it seems to belong more to the 
campanula than to the ornithogalum genus. The campanulas 
always bloom in the latter part of the year, often as late as 
Christmas. It is strange that they are not more often seen, for 
they are not difficult to grow, they slip very easily, and are 
very beautiful during their two months or more of blooming, 


Antrim, N. H. —Rachel E. Caughey. 





The Hart’s-Tongue Fern as It Grows in Its Native Haunts 
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The Germinating Power of Flower Seeds 


OMMON theories about the germinating habits of flower 
th and vegetable seeds have been upset by certain experi- 
ments made by Rivoire, a prominent French seedsman. It has 
been supposed that seeds were worthless when they had once 
lost their powers of germination, but these experiments seem 
to show that this power of germination returns again. Natu- 
rally it will be necessary to check up very carefully on the 
reports which come from Rivoire, but these reports are at 
least interesting and thought-provoking. Rivoire says: 


The result of our experiments is the fact that several kinds of flower seeds, 
which have lost their power of germinating one year after the crop, may be 
sown after a storage of several years with full success. Purple foxglove seeds, 
one-year old seeds which have entirely lost their capacity of germinating, 
will germinate after two years with 50 percent and show after three years 
a good and after four years a perfect germination. But after five years they 
do not germinate at all. Seeds of Primula obconica and Primula auricula 
should be sown, two, three or four months after harvest. One year after 
harvest practically none of the seeds will germinate. But after the second 
year the germination is again perfect, after the third year the germination 
is good and after the fourth year again perfect. Primula auricula seeds will 
germinate after two years satisfactorily, after three or four years perfectly. 


Lilacs as They Grow in Virginia 


I HAVE been impressed with the number of times one hears 
that lilacs do not do particularly well in certain sections 
along the Atlantic seaboard. It is my impression that this 
section is especially the area that does not have limestone soil. 

The soil of our garden derived from sandstone is inclined 
to be sour although it has been limed several times. After 
noting a number of recommendations in the literature that 
lilacs like irises require a sweet soil, I began liming lilacs 
heavily in the Fall of the year and the results have been most 
gratifying indeed. In this instance all of the claims made for 
lime have been justified. 

It is reported that when the soil is acid lilacs are inclined 
to be stunted, to throw more suckers, and to bloom but 
moderately well. My own observations further confirm these 
reports from the experts. 

Lilacs are gross feeders. On that account a heavy dressing 
of well-rotted manure, to be worked in in the Spring, is 
excellent to keep them thriving. 

Occasionally the presence of oyster shell and San Jose scale 
is noted. These generally yield to the use of kerosene emulsion 
or a strong solution of Black Leaf 40 and whale oil soap, 
but if lilacs are well fed with stable manure or bone meal, 
spraying for scale is seldom necessary. 

The lilac is one of the most beloved of Spring shrubs. It 
is the more worth while, therefore, to follow a few simple 
directions of heavy liming where needed, fertilizing, and 
occasional spraying, to maintain this garden favorite at its 
best. Fall planting in not too heavy soil is also recommended. 

—W. T. Sanger. 
Richmond, Va. 
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Raising Primroses From Seed 


| is commonly supposed that without a greenhouse or a 
frame, one cannot raise primroses and other rare flowers 
from seed. This idea is quite erroneous and, moreover, mis- 
chievous, in that it prevents many lovers of plants taking a 
hand in that most delightful occupation of raising seedlings. 
Of course, a greenhouse or a frame is a great asset and simpli- 
fies the task considerably, but where they are not to be had, 
it is surprising what can be done by choosing some cool spot 
in the garden, clearing it and either making it into small beds 
or using it to place thereon pans, pots or shallow boxes. 

An all-round compost in which to raise seedlings is two 
parts leafmold, one part loam, chopped small and passed 
through a sieve, and one part sand. Fill the shallow boxes, 
pans or pots with this compost, press firm, water, and scatter 
the seeds on top. Water again, and place a pane of glass over 
the top of the receptacle for the finest seeds. Larger ones may 
have a little of the same compost sprinkled over them, so that 
they are buried about their own depth. 

The danger in raising seedlings out-of-doors is that they 
will suffer from drought on the one hand and from too much 
water on the other. This has to be guarded against, of course, 
and especially must care be taken during the Summer months. 
The seed of many primulas, sown early in the Spring, ger- 
minate at once; others remain weeks, months and sometimes 
a whole year before germinating. As a matter of fact, many 
seeds if sown in the Autumn soon after they are ripe, will 
germinate the following Spring. They will lie over a full year, 
if they be kept out of soil through the Winter, the action of 
frost being a great aid in the germination of many seeds, es- 
pecially those of Alpine plants. 

Primula seeds should be sown as soon as they are available 
in a compost such as mentioned here, taking care that they 
do not suffer from drought. If the work be done in the 
Autumn, coal ashes or peat moss may be placed in and around 
the receptacle. 

Primula seeds should be sown, as soon as they are available, 
and over the seed pots or pans to prevent freezing and thaw- 
ing. If the seed sowing be done late, one must expect delays 
in germination and so patience is an essential virtue in the 
raising of seedlings. Do not worry if primroses do not appear 
the first Spring. This will be annoying, it is true, but have 
faith; they may come up later in the Summer or lie over a 
full year. I have known seeds of Primula japonica to be two 
years before germinating, due to the fact that they got too dry 
before they were sown. One can, of course, avoid the use of 
pots or pans and sow in little beds, as one would sow seeds of 
cabbage or lettuce, but under these conditions the flower seeds 
are more likely to suffer from the elements and from animals, 
and, moreover, from neglect, and so I strongly recommend 
raising them in pot, pan, or shallow box. 
Arnold Arboretum. —E. H. Wilson. 


Library Accessions in Philadelphia 


The following books have recently been added to the li- 
brary of The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society: 
Alphabetical iris check list, edited by Mrs. Wheelen H. Peckham. 

Baltimore. 1929. 

Beauty from bulbs, edited by John Scheepers, Inc., N. Y. 1929. 
Book of the Tulip, by A. D. Hall. London, Hopkinson. 1929. 
Care of ornamental trees, by C. F. Greeves-Carpenter. N. Y., Macm. 

1928. 

Design of small properties, by M. E. Bottomley. N. Y., Macm. 1929. 
Forestry in the south, by Page S. Bunker. Wash., Amer. Tree Assoc. 

1928. 

History of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, by Albert Em- 

erson Benson. Printed for the Society. 1929. 

Hortus floridus, the second book, by C. V. DePass. London, The 

Crescent Co., Ltd. 1929. 

—— _ by Hooker and Jackson. v.1-2, supp. 1-7. London. 
-29, 

Index Londinensis, O. Stapf. v.1-2. London. 1929, 

Introduction to the study of landscape design, by Hubbard and 

Kimball. rev.ed. N. Y., Macm. 1929, 
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Market for Pennsylvania fruit, by James and McFeeley. Harrisburg, 
Pa.States. 1927. 

Mushrooms of field and wood, by Margaret McKenny. N. Y., The 
John Day Co. 1929. 

Ornamental dwarf fruit trees, by Eberhard Abjornson. N. Y., DeLa- 
Mare. 1929. 

Our wild orchids, by Morris and Eames. N. Y., Scribner. 1929. 

Patio gardens, by H. M. Fox. N. Y., Macm. 1929. 

Practical vegetable culture, by Albert E. Wilkinson. N. Y., DeLa- 
Mare. 1929. 

Pruning for profit, by Cline and Fletcher. Boston, Mass. Forestry 
Assoc. 1928. 

Rock Garden primer, by Archie Thornton. N. Y., DeLaMare. 1929. 

Roof gardening, by Ida Mellon. N. Y., DeLaMare. 1929. 

Shade trees in New Hampshire, by K. W. Woodward. 1922. 

Starting early vegetable and flowering plants under glass, by Charles 
H. Nissley. N. Y., Orange, Judd. 1929. 

Timber: mine or crop? by W. B. Greeley and others. Wash. G.P.O. 
1923. 

Wayside marketing, by Schuyler Arnold. N. Y., DeLaMare. 1929. 


Library Accessions in Boston 


The following books have recently been added to the li- 
brary of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society: 


Anatomy of dessert, by E. A. Bunyard. London, Dulau, 1929. 

The Bartram garden, Philadelphia. Phil., Mc- 
Girr, 1929. 

The book of the tulip, by Sir A. D. Hall. Lon- 
don, Hopkinson, 1929. 

Cauliflower and broccoli culture, by A. G. B. 
Bouquet. N. Y., Judd, 1929. 

Charles de l’Escluse, by F. W. T. Hunger. ’S. 
Gravenhage, Nijhoff, 1927. 

Drawing with pen and ink, by A. L. Guptill. 
N. Y., Pencil Points Press, 1928. 

Flowers and trees of Palestine, by A. A. Temple. 
N. Y., Macm., 1929. 

Forestry, by A. B. Recknagel and S. N. Spring. 
N. Y., Knopf, 1929. 

History of Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
by A. E. Benson. Boston, pub. by the Society, 
1929. 

How to grow roses; 17 ed., by R. Pyle, J. H. 
McFarland, and G. A. Stevens. N. Y., Macm., 
1930. 

Index Londinensis to the illustrations of flower- 
ing plants, ferns and fern allies, prepared under 
the auspices of the Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety by O. Stapf. Oxford, 1929. Vol. 1. 

North American wild flowers, by M. V. Wal- 
cott. Wash., Smithsonian, 1925. Vol. 5. 

Ornamental dwarf fruit trees, by E. Abjornson. 
N. Y., DeLaMare, 1929. 

Our wild orchids, by F. Morris and E.A.Eames. /* 

N. Y., Scribner’s, 1929. 

Perennials of flowerland, by A. T. A. Quacken- 
bush. N. Y., Macm., 1929. 

Plant ecology, by J. E. Weaver and F. E. Clements. N. Y., McGraw- 
Hill, 1929. 

Plant hybridization before Mendel, by H. F. Roberts. Princeton, 
Univ. Press, 1929. 

Sweet potato production and handling, by H. C. Thompson, N. Y., 
Judd, 1929. 

A tentative list of tulip names, pub. by the Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety. London, the Society, 1929. 


The Californian Wild Fuchsia 


HERE are no more gloriously brilliant rock plants to be 

had than Zauschnerias, and wherever they can be grown 
they should be used in large rock gardens. 

They are natives of California only, but are found from 
the frostless coast islands off Southern California to an alti- 
tude of 5000 to 6000 feet in the Sierra Nevadas and other 
mountains, and at that altitude it is decidedly cold. 

They belong to the evening primrose family, are strong 
perennials, and have fuchsia-shaped flowers of a very fine 
orange-scarlet color which are produced in great profusion 
and for a very long period until Winter sets in. 

They vary considerable in height and habit, but all of them 
spread freely by underground shoots from the base and make 
strong, but not all unruly colonies. Their beauty tempts one 
to give them all of the room they will take. 
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Are they hardy in the eastern United States? Robinson, in 
The English Flower Garden, says for England: 

“Hardy in warm soils in sheltered places, requiring a little 
Winter protection in cold localities such as a covering of 
ashes.”’ 

Again, “‘It flourishes in sandy loam in the rock garden and 
grows capitally on an old wall, but on heavy or moist soils 
it does not thrive.”’ 

My best masses are in a rock garden where the soil is over 
half shaly rocks and about as good in a gritty loam. One is in 
full sun, the other in shade. From their homes in our higher 
mountains I think with protection they should be hardy any- 
where in the eastern and also in the central portion of the 
United States. 


Ukiah, Calif. —Carl Purdy. 


The Beauty of Winter Hedges 


NE of the conspicuously fine things about a good hedge 
is the beauty of its Winter contours. When the snow lies 
deep the hedge appears to special advantage. At this time the 





An Arborvitae Hedge, Attractive in Its Mantle of Snow 


hedge of evergreen materials shows with remarkable beauty, 
especially on a sunny day. 

The contrast of white snow against the dark foliage is 
striking in itself, but the pattern worked out by the texture 
of the hedge and the specific forms in which the snow masses 
are held is always interesting. 

This is shown in the accompanying photograph of an 
arborvitae hedge in the experimental garden of the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College, Amherst, Mass. White pine and 
hemlock hedges near by are especially good. All these three 
species shear beautifully into very effective hedges. They can 
be kept at any reasonable height and will last for many years 
with intelligent care. 

Now that hedges and picket fences are coming into greater 
vogue it is desirable to keep all these points in mind. Of 
course if one has a Winter garden where snow effects are 
definitely aimed at, an evergreen hedge would seem almost 
indispensable. Still it is to be remarked that free, unsheared 
evergreens are also beautiful under a load of snow, as may be 
seen in the shrubbery planting at any time after a heavy 
snowfall. 


—Frank A. Waugh. 
Ambherst, Mass. 








RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS 


the Christmas cactus, often crab cactus, occasionally grows 

to a very large size, but the one which is illustrated on 
this page is the largest which has ever come to my notice. 
This immense plant belongs to Mrs. Ella M. Gibson of 
Peabody, Mass. When this picture was made the plant con- 
tained 125 blossoms, which were at the height of their beauty 
during the holidays. The plant is old as well as large, having 
been taken to Peabody 62 years ago by Mrs. Gibson’s mother, 
when the family moved to that place from Belmont, N. H. 
This cactus actually measures only ten inches high but it is 
nearly a yard in diameter and naturally has attracted much 
attention. 

The lobster cactus is not a difficult plant to grow if the 
fact is kept in mind that it must not be over-watered. An 
excess of moisture will cause it to rot off at the surface of the 
ground. As a rule, watering once a week is sufficient. A sandy 
soil is needed and sunlight as well. It is often necessary to 
repot the lobster cactus, because it thrives best when not pot- 
bound. 


|: is well known that the lobster cactus, sometimes called 


Sometime ago I made note of the fact that certain experi- 
ments seem to show that much of the labor which garden 
makers expend every year in pushing the cultivator and wield- 
ing the hoe is unnecessary. We have repeatedly been told that 
a cultivation is as good as a shower and that stirring the top 
soil locks the moisture into the ground. The Cornell Experi- 
ment Station comes along now with the observation “ ’Tain’t 
so.’ Repeated experiments have shown, it is stated, that little 
good is accomplished in the way of conserving moisture by 
cultivation. The one worth-while result obtained by the use 
of the hoe and the cultivator is to free the garden from weeds. 
With three plants, carrots, cabbages and tomatoes, deep culti- 
vation does no more good than simply scraping the surface. 
As a matter of fact, the scraping process was more beneficial 
for celery on several occasions than tillage. If there is a moral 
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A Lobster Cactus Which Is Nearly a Yard in Diameter 
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OF A ROVING GARDENER 


to be drawn from this, it is that garden makers would be 
foolish to incur a back-ache without more tangible results. 


I have been interested in the correspondence which has re- 
sulted from reference to the different plants to which the name 
of Star of Bethlehem has been given. It is only by reference to 
the botanical names that we are saved from confusion in 
dealing with our common plants and not a little credit is due 
the committee which prepared Standardized Plant Names for 
the use of amateurs as well as professional growers. One of my 
correspondents says: ‘‘Some time ago I visited a dear little 
cottage in the Adirondacks where the windows were ablaze 
with bloom. The owner of the cottage called her Campanula 
isophylla ‘Falling Star,’ which seems a most appropriate name 
and one which might well be substituted for Star of Bethle- 
hem.” 

This correspondent also calls attention to the fact that 
Mr. Weston, in his recent article about Lunaria biennis, failed 
to include the common English name of “Silver Shillings.’’ 
This seems rather curious, to be sure, inasmuch as Mr. Weston 
is English born and bred himself. After all, though, the only 
reason for associating this plant with coins of any kind is the 
fact that it looks somewhat like silver money. I find that 
even in the Italian catalogues the plant is listed as ‘‘La Moneta 
del Pape” meaning, of course, ‘‘Pope’s Money.” 


I learn that the Missouri Botanical Garden has hit upon 
an outdoor plant label which is giving unusual satisfaction. 
This is a matter of interest to all garden makers because the 
question of labeling is as perennial as the plants on which the 
labels are used. The type adopted at St. Louis consists of green 
pyralin lettered with black, waterproof India ink over which 
one or more coats of varnish is painted. The cards are 
mounted in metal frames supported on rods 24 inches in 
length. After a light sponging they have the same fresh ap- 
pearance as when first lettered. 
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Poison Ivy and Poison Sumac 


I NOTE that on Page 593, in your issue of December 15, 
your authority states that poison sumac, Rhus venenata, is 
less troublesome than poison ivy, R. toxicodendion. Fortu- 
nately, the sumac is less common than the poison ivy, for it 
is my experience that few people are immune to poison sumac 
while many seem immune to poison ivy, although I have had 
many workmen poisoned by both. I know of one swamp 
infested with sumac wherein eight people in three months 
were poisoned by this shrub. At the same time a milk cow 
was poisoned around the udder—she had a fever as serious 
as a milk fever. She recovered only after three months of 
serious and even critical sickness. In my experience it is the 
worst natural poison leaf of the wood. My men are always 
cautioned to avoid carefully all sumac in the swamp, because 
few escape if they touch it. 

From the swamp before mentioned we grubbed out 500 
plants. All went well with gauntlets and face masks used 
until next to the last day, which was warmer than the rest. 
One laborer removed one glove for half an hour and he surely 
regretted his carelessness. I have had many men grub out 
poison ivy without trouble but even with that, one is never 
sure of immunity, while with the sumac I should expect im- 
munity for scarcely anyone. 

—Charles H. Ramsdell. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Two Christmas Roses 


N an article in Horticulture some time ago I spoke of Helle- 
borus orientalis and stated that I lacked information as to 
just how hardy the plants were. 

A letter from Mr. Furness of Media, Penn., just received, 
gives light on this point. He writes, ““Helleborus orientalis is 
entirely hardy here. Plants begin flowering in the first mild 
days of February, or the beginning of March, and continue 
until the warm weather of May. 

“Since writing the above,” he continues, “I have gone out 
and looked at the hellebores. The named varieties show no 
buds but plants of abschassicus rubens are all popping up 
pink buds. Last year they did not do this until Spring.” 

When I last wrote I had not grown H. niger, but I have 
it now. I find that both in size and foliage H. niger is very 
different from H. orientalis. Niger is quite dwarfed with very 
glossy leaves. H. orientalis has large leaves, is far taller than 
the other, and the foliage is not glossy. 

Mr. Weston seems to think poorly of the colors in H. orien- 
talis derivatives, but there are just as fine whites as in niger, 
while there are many other really fine shades. These excellent 
plants are not yet available to American growers. 

—Carl Purdy. 
Ukiah, Calif. 


A Tropical Tree for the North 


N the mountains along the boundary between Virginia and 
West Virginia Magnolia macrophylla grows as an indige- 
nous tree. A specimen is in our garden and is not only at- 
tractive but very beautiful. Compared with any of the Chinese 
magnolias it would seem to have many advantages. The Chi- 
nese kind are not especially attractive out of bloom, however 
well they look when in flower. M. macrophylla is handsome 
both in flower and out; besides it is an American. The flowers 
measure a good foot from tip to tip. The leaves are very large, 
over 20 inches long and very tropical in appearance. This 
small tree compares well with any of the aristocrats of the 
garden. It grows fast, is apparently hardy here at Niagara 
Falls, and is next to Magnolia grandiflora in beauty. 


—Norman W. Price, M.D. 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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Gardener Poprelarski 
Keeps It Always 
at Work 


AKING use of its generous 

ventilation, Stanley Popre- 
larski, gardener for Mr. Geo. T. 
Gillette at Garden City, L. I. makes 
his 18 ft. by 33 ft. 4 in. Hitchings 
greenhouse part of his Summer 
Garden Show. It is placed close to 
the garage, from which it’s heated 
in Winter. The couple-up is a 
convenient one, particularly where 
the gardener also acts as chauffeur. 
Hitchings men have the happy 
faculty of combining convenience 
with sightliness, as in this instance. 





Greenhouse of Mr. Geo. T. 
Gillette, at Garden City, 
L. I. and Gardener Popre- 
larski who is particularly 
skillful in his selection of 
flowers for Summer culti- 
vation under glass. 


Hitchings< an gs< Compan ny 








—— N. J. 


Branch Offices at: 


Lynbrook, L. I., N. Y. 
Freehold, N. J. 


New York City, N. Y. 
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Albany, N. Y. Buffalo, N. Y. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Grow Your Favorites 


The Whole Year--in a KING Greenhouse 


Of course this Northern climate is too harsh, and the flower season 
much too brief. Only the hardiest of plants can possibly make a 
fair showing. Conditions are entirely unsuited to interesting flori- 
culture. . . . But a small King Greenhouse overcomes all this! 


Here, in a warm cozy garden, you can grow your favorite flowers 
and plants throughout the year. What a fascinating pastime! 
American Beauties, orchids, chrysanthemums, carnations— indeed, 
you can rival the skill of the expert. 


Let us tell you fully about the King models: Lean-to and Small 
Private types. We build just the kind of greenhouse you've long 
wished for. Write today! 


KING CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
535 Wheatfield Street, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 














THREE NEW PAMPHLETS 


Prepared by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, for sale at 
Horticultural Hall, as follows: 


House Plants and How to Grow Them ........ 25 cents 
Rock Plants and What to Grow in Them ...... 25 cents 
Cee GN bib 8 504 eee 10 cents 


Sent postpaid on receipt of check or stamps 








DELPHINIUM SEED 


From Selected Blooms 
LARGE Pkt. 50 cts. 


GEO. N. SMITH 


167 Cedar Street Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


IRIS 
PEONIES 
DELPHINIUMS 

















Planting Your Trees and Shrubs 


NEED NOT BE DISCONTINUED even if the weather 
is getting a little colder. 

Our wide and varied experience in handling trees of all 
sizes and descriptions enables us to continue PLANTING 
EVEN the LARGEST AFTER the GROUND is 
FROZEN SOLID. 

It may be that YOU HAVE A SPECIAL PLACE 
WHERE YOU WOULD LIKE TO HAVE A LARGE 
SPECIMEN PLANTED. 


Ask us how we do it, and you will be surprised to find that 
it will COST YOU LESS than though you were to have 
it done in warm weather. Safety guaranteed. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


Not Open (T. C. THURLOW’S SONS, INC.) 
WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 


Sundays 
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The Pruning of Trees 


eats people think that a saw and a man are all that are 
required to prune a tree. It is not so simple, however, 
if one has any love for the tree, for pruning by an inexperi- 
enced person usually results in disaster to the tree. An 
intelligent man, with a knowledge of tree life, a saw and a 
brush and pot of antiseptic paint will do the job far more 
satisfactorily. 

Trees require pruning usually when transplanted. Then 
it is a case of cutting back the top growth in order to strike 
a balance with the root system, which is usually injured dur- 
ing transplanting operations, or to develop a single leader. 
This early pruning is very essential, if the tree is to be given 
a fair chance to develop into a sound, healthy specimen. 

When trees have been planted too closely, they require 
pruning, so that their branches will not interfere with each 
other, and ample room is left for the individual development 
of each. 

Trees that have been weakened by decay, that have too 
heavy a top growth for the root system to support adequately, 
or those which have badly diseased, dying, or dead limbs, 
require pruning. Practically the only other occasion than 
those already mentioned, for pruning, would be when it is 
desired to open up a vista through a line of trees. Pruning 
may be done at any time, except about three weeks in the 
early Spring, when, with such trees as maples and birches, 
excessive sap bleeding might take place. 

Having decided why a certain tree should be pruned, the 
next step is to get up in the tree, particularly if it is a high 
one. Climbing spurs, such as are used by telephone men, 
should never be used on a living tree. A rope should be se- 
cured around the climber and the free end passed over a heavy 
branch, so that it acts as a safety line. 

Pruning cuts should not be made flush with the trunk of 
the tree or with the bark of a large limb, but they should be 
made at a natural ‘“‘collar’’ which is at every fork of a tree. 
If a large limb is to be removed, it will require three cuts, one 
of which should be made from the under side of the limb, at 
a point about two feet away from the trunk, and half-way 
through the limb, or until the saw binds. The next cut 
should be made from the upper side toward the lower, and 
at a point about three inches beyond the other cut. This 
method prevents the tree tearing. When the heavy end has 
fallen to the ground, and it is best to secure this, too, with a 
rope so that it may be lowered rather than allowed to dig 
up a part of the lawn in its fall, then the stub which is left 
should be sawed through at the collar. 

The resulting wound, or any pruning wound, which is 
over three inches in diameter, should be painted with a tree 
wound paint or waterproof paint. This should be renewed 
every second year until the cambium has healed or rolled over 
the entire area. In using any paint on a tree, it must be remem- 
bered that it should on no account be allowed to come into 
contact with the cambium layer. 

Dead limbs should be removed by cutting back to good, 
live tissue, and the same applies to broken limbs. All pruning 
cuts should be clean. 

Evergreens do not require the same kind of pruning. Their 
lower branches should not be removed, as it spoils their 
appearance. Bud pruning of evergreens may be done to ad- 
vantage by clipping off the center buds from any shoots that 
project out of proportion to the rest of the tree. Most ever- 
greens are pyramidal in form so that it is simple to observe 
any branches which are sticking out from the general outline. 


—C. F. Greeves-Carpenter. 
Westport, N. Y. 
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The Culture of Sweet Peas 


N the May 15, 1929, issue of Horticulture, Mr. T. A. 
Weston “‘smiles” and brands as “‘naive’’ a statement, which 
he has obligingly credited to me, that “if sweet peas are to be 
picked until frost the seed must be sown before April 19.” 
Unfortunately, I did not write the article but I am willing to 
support the statement, except that I sow the seed in flats in- 
doors in February. What I say refers to growing sweet peas 
for the backyard garden. 

Perhaps 1929 was the most difficult growing season for 
sweet peas I have experienced, and it may interest Mr. Weston 
to know that on October 6, two days before a killing frost, 
I picked 73 flowers, with stems six to eight inches long and 
two or three blooms to each stem, from 33 plants. Even 
though I do not claim to be an authority on sweet pea culture, 
I do not have any difficulty in growing them. Mr. Weston 
gives gardeners the wrong impression when he says they can- 
not be grown south of New Hampshire and Vermont. I see 
no reason why they cannot be grown in all the so-called 
Northern states, providing the details of culture are strictly 
adhered to. 


I plant the seed in February in 2x2x3 inch paper cups filled 
with soil. By April 19 the plants are three to four inches 
high and are transplanted to the beds six inches apart. This 
year the ground froze two inches deep, two days after the 
plants were set. However, they were sufficiently wilted from 
transplanting so that I did not lose a plant. The first blooms 
were picked the 20th of June. The plants were nine feet high 
on October 8. I pay particular attention to the sweet peas, be- 
cause they provide flowers when my perennials are either out 
of bloom or have not begun. 

As soon as aphids make their appearance, the vines are 
sprayed with nicotine sulphate. Mildew causes more trouble 
than the aphids, but I have a duster ready at all times and 
dust the vines with a fine sulphur as soon as a spot of mildew 
appears. I keep the sprayer and duster handy so that I can 
“get’’ the pests as soon as they appear at a moment’s notice. 
I think this is important, because half of the difficulty with 
mildew and aphids is that they are not checked until they have 
weakened the plants beyond recovery. 

I keep the garden hose handy and thoroughly soak the 
ground once a week in dry weather. I do not wet the foliage 
by sprinkling, but run the water out of the hose so that it 
flows all around the plants and soaks in without any running 
off. The bed must be prepared accordingly. Lawn clippings 
and weeds from my flower beds are put around the plants for 
a mulch to keep the sun from heating the soil, especially dur- 
ing July and August. 

I pick all the flowers every two or three days, and throw 
the poor ones away. If seed ripens on the vines during July 
and August, the plants stop blossoming and gradually die. 

Last year I grew the sweet peas on the north side of my 
garage. They were shaded from the sun after one o'clock. 
They did so well that I shall keep the bed there and change 
the soil to prevent root rot. I lost three plants from this 
rot organism. The only plant food I use is a handful to each 
foot of area of a 5-8-7 chemical fertilizer mixed in before the 
plants are set. It may be of interest to note that my garden soil 
consists of from one to three feet of gravelly loam fill covering 
a beautiful loam having a large amount of organic matter. 
Next year I shall try a bed by planting the seed as soon as I 
can prepare the soil; with equally good care I see no, reason 
why I cannot pick blossoms from these plants until October. 
The difficulty most people have in growing sweet peas 
through July and August is due to insufficient watering; 
Enough water must be used to soak the ground thoroughly. 

—Victor A. Tiedjens. 
Waltham, Mass. 
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GENUINE HOLLAND 


“Tdeal” 


FINE GROUND PEAT MOSS 


Proved a Great Success at the Centennial Exhibition of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 





You no doubt noticed that practically every exhibit at the Flower Show 
was banked with Peat Moss. We delivered over one thousand bags of 
Genuine “Ideal” Holland Peat Moss that was used at the Show. With- 
out the use of Peat Moss it is very doubtful if the plants and flowers 
exhibited would have stood up over two days under the very severe 
conditions they were subjected to. 


Well-known Experts— 
MR. WILLIAM N. CRAIG, Horticultural Expert and Lecturer 


MR. STEPHEN F. HAMBLIN, of the Botanic Garden, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


MR. E. I. FARRINGTON, Editor of “Horticulture” official organ 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


MISS ELIZABETH H. WOOD, Waltham, Mass. 
and many others recommend the use of Granulated Peat Moss 
over any other known commodity for humus 
Write us for booklet and free sample. Sold in large bales at $4.00 per bale 
delivered free in Greater Boston or to Freight or Express Stations. Large grain 
bags at $1.50, same deliveries. Large carton — $1.50 delivered Parcel Post 
east of Mississippi River. Ask for our prices on Bone Meal, Sheep Manure and 
all fertilizer. e carry a large stock of Slate Stepping Stones. 
WE ARE WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS OF VIGORO FOR GREATER 


BOSTON. A complete plant food endorsed by leading 
Gardeners and Nurserymen 


THE WHITTEMORE COMPANY 
ROSLINDALE, MASS. 


Telephone Parkway 0728-0729-0730 


For Those Who Garden 














We take many garden or flower publications, 
but we do not find as much instructive and 
interesting reading in all of these combined, as 
we find in each number of the Chronicle.” 
—From a Marion, Ohio, subscriber. 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle is edited by the 
secretary of the National Association of Gar- 
deners for those who desire distinctive gardens. 














Send $1 for seven months’ Trial Subscription; 
or $2 for full year plus current issue, 13 in all. 


Gardeners’ Chronicle 
522-H Fifth Ave. | New York City 
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Send for Catalog 


Jord «. Burnham (. 


New York 
1828-C Graybar Bldg. 


Chicago 
202 S. LaSalle St. 


Toronto 
308-A Harbor Comm. Bldg. 
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Blueberries 


Larger Than a Wedding Ring 


Selected and bred for large, de- 
licious, crispy smooth berries, 
and vigorous, productive, beau- 
tiful bushes. Strong, healthy 
plants, true to name—Aristo- 
crats for your garden. 


WHITESBOG 
BLUEBERRY NURSERIES 


Headquarters for 
Purebred Blueberry Plants 


JOSEPH J. WHITE, INC. 
WHITESBOG, NEW JERSEY 








For Winter Blooms 


Lily of the Valley Pips 
Bdl. of 25, $2.00; 100, $7.00 


Paper White Narcissus 
Mammoth bulbs 
Doz. $1.25; 100, $9.00 


Selected bulbs 
Doz. $1.00; 100, $7.00 
Soleil d’or Narcissus 


Doz. $2.50; 100, $18.00 
Mailed Free at Dozen Prices 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 








MICHELL'S 


DEEDS 


518 MARKET St PHILA 


Write for Catalog 




















BRISTOL’S TREES 


Northern-Grown, Hardy Evergreens, 
Forest and Ornamental Stock, 


especially Red Pine 
H. R. BRISTOL, Plattsburg, N. Y. 





Kunderd 
Gladiol FREE 


GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY ISSUE 


Book 







ILLUSTRATED IN COLOR 


SEND For the 50th Anniversary 
Book listing the foremost Gladioli in 
the world. A. E. Kunderd, recog- 
nized as leading Gladiolus hybridist, 
the originator of the popular Ruffled 
: and the Laciniated Gladioli, in- 
troduces 130 varieties this year. 
Over 500 Kunderd varieties are 
listed, 64 shown in color, and 
anniversary collections are of- 
fered at special prices. Send for 
i your—FREE—catalog today. 





A. E. KUNDERD, 136 Lincoln Way West 

d Goshen, Indiana, U. 8. A, 
at. ognd me your Golden Anniversary Gladi- 
Name 
Street or R.F.D. 
City State 
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The Culture of Sedums 


OME years ago I thought that I knew how to grow 
sedums well and was actually doing so with a large col- 
lection, but my experience of the last three years inclines me 
to believe that there is much to be added to usual practice if 
the very best is had from this fine genus. 

My one utter failure had been the east American Sedum 
pulchellum, a very much worth-while plant. From Clarence 
Lown and others I had plants and when treated just as other 
sedums seem to like to be treated, they dwindled and disap- 
peared. Finally the clew came to me from Farrer’s English 
Rock Garden. ‘‘Give moist treatment,” he advises. I moved 
them to a spot well shaded till mid-afternoon, but sunny 
thereafter. I gave them a situation in former swamp land rich 
in leaf mold, and while it was thoroughly drained, sub- 
irrigation kept it moist at all times. 

I wish that the reader could see them now. The growth is 
wonderful and the plants among the prettiest things that I 
have, with wintry reddish tints. 

With this cue as to the likings of at least some sedums, I 
gave Sedum ternatum, another eastern American species, simi- 
lar treatment. It had been sulky, although not quite so much 
so as S. pulchellum. Another transformation was performed. 

The next tryout seemed against all reason, if one judged 
superficially. Sedum divergens is a westerner and all Western 
sedums, with the exception of the Alpine Sedum roseum, grow 
on rocks, or in gritty soil near rocks, and are baked through 
the long rainless season of the West. But my Sedum divergens, 
while growing in a cool pot with moderate moisture, was not 
growing as I wanted it to. It went to a perfect seed bed of 
rich black soil and again sub-irrigation assured continuous 
moisture. Again there was a transformation. : 

Accident had placed my small bed of Sedum anglicum side 
by side with these Sedum divergens, but one might well 
imagine an English sedum native to decidedly moist, if well 
drained, spots. 

Very promising trials of other Western sedums, including 
S. Purdyi, S. spathulifolium, §. oregonum and S. yosemi- 
tense, are now under way. 

But why this seeming contradiction? Why do plants from 
the dry West thrive with constant moisture? 

Possibly the contradiction is only a seeming one. I have 
been thinking that, after all, these rock mass sedums which 
with us begin to grow during our rainy season in September 
or October, and end growth with the beginning of Summer, 
are really decidedly moist during that growing season. There 
is much leaf mold in the soil; moss is a constant accompany- 


ing plant; the sedums themselves make a close cushion and: 


rains are frequent; in the shade, where one finds them oftener, 
moisture is retained for a long time. It may be that their 
apparent liking for rocks is simply the capacity to stay dor- 
mant and resist heat. At any rate, my successes have launched 
me on an experiment all along the line with sedums. 

—Carl Purdy. 
Ukiah, Calif. 


Pests Which Attack Boxwood 


Your recent article on boxwood was very interesting, but you failed to 
tell us how to deal with the various pests which appear from time to time. 
A little enlightenment on this point would be appreciated. 


As it happens, this matter is discussed at some length by 
Mr. George H. Pring in a publication of the St. Louis Horti- 
cultural Society. Mr. Pring says: 


Oyster shell scale is the first pest that should be controlled. They attach 
themselves to the small twigs. Their control should be through the contact 
spray, rather than by the free use of miscible oils. Examine your plants in 
early June when the new brood is most active. At this period the young- 
sters start to move around to locate a permanent place. During this active 
period, they are readily controlled by contact poison spray. 

During the warm summer months, red spider attacks the leaves which 
is readily shown by discoloration. Forcible spraying with a hose will con- 
trol, or using a sulphur treatment which may be in the form of dust or in 
“formula.” 

The boxwood miner has been doing considerable damage to Eastern 
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Rare Varieties of Japanese 
Tree Peonies, Wisterias and 
Maples 
FOR SALE 
For Propagating Purposes Only 


To Be Transferred Under Permit of 
the U. S. Federal Horticultural Board 


30 Varieties Tree Peonies 
10 Varieties Wisterias 
10 Varieties Maples 

For particulars address 


LORELOPE NUBSERY 
East Setauket, Long Island, N. Y. 














GARDEN LECTURES 


Autochromes in a Spring Garden. (80 
beautiful self-color photography slides). 


Continuous Bloom in the Hardy Garden. 


MBS. PRESTON RICE 
Kent Hills, Grand Rapids, Michigan 





CROCKET?’S Collection 
of 
HARDY ALPINE PLANTS 


Prepaid for $3.50 2 Coliections $6.00 


One Each 
Achillea Tomentosum, yellow 
Achillea Umbellata, white, 6” 
Armeria Laucheana, pink 
Aster Mauve Cushion, mauve 
Globularia tricosantha, blue 
Phlox Divaricata, blue 
Phlox Procumbens, lilac 
Polemonium Reptans, blue 
Sedum Dasyphyllum, white 
Sedum S e, yellow 
Thymus Coccineum, crimson 
Veronica Incana, blue 


R. M. CROCKET & CO., INC. 
Cranford, N. J. 








Thomas'J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 


16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - M 








LOVELIER LILACS 
French Hybrids on their own roots 


Let my catalogue bring you the secret of 
Lovelier Lilacs, and other information. Yours 
for a postal card. Act now. 


D. M. ANDREWS 
Boulder Colorado 

















Naperville Nurseries 
Naperville, Illinois 
Plant material for Landscape, 


Horticultural and Forestry 
Projects 





Choice line of 
STRONG PERENNIAL 
PLANTS, TREES, SHRUBS, 
VINES AND EVERGREENS 
Native Plant Material 
[f you do not receive our catalog, a 
card will bring it. 
Long Distance, Naperville No. 1 
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Dwarf 
Hedge Yew 


(Taxus canadensis stricta) 


The only satisfactory ever- 
green substitute for Box- 
wood Edging in our severe 
New England climate. 


Hardy, really dwarf, fine 
texture, dark, easily 
grown, thoroughly tested 
during the past twelve 
years. 


This and other rare plants 
shown by us in the re- 
cent Centennial Autumn 
Flower Exhibition are 
listed in our seasonal Price 
Lists. We will send you 
a copy upon request. 


WYMAN'S 


Framingham Nurseries 
Framingham, Mass. 

















WANTED 


Two mature plants each of Nepenthes, 
Pavetta and Platycerium, any species. Send 
quotations to 


CHARLES J. LYON, Hanover, N. H. 








Care of the Small Garden 


Many garden talks are more for people possessed 
of unlimited financial resources than for the 
“garden lover” classed as an ‘‘amateur’’ but who 
is a student of growing things—who does most 
or all of his own work. 

I am in this class, with an experience of twenty- 
five years. Mine is an old-fashioned garden and 
my talk includes the old-fashioned garden and 
old-fashioned flowers. Terms on application. 


C. W. WILLIS 


14 ae Road Bedford, Mass. 
elephone Lexington 1161 
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plants during the larval stages, which is the destructive period. The miners 
bore underneath the tissue of the leaves, being safe from all spraying appli- 
cations. The early part of May they emerge from behind the one leaf sur- 
face to lay their eggs within the new foliage, resulting in leaves turning 
yellow, and brown, causing complete defoliation. 

The control is to spray with a formula of one part molasses diluted with 
three parts water seasoned with one pint nicotine sulphate to each 50 gallons 
of water. Be sure and renew spraying, particularly after a rain, because it 
is absolutely necessary to keep a film of this spray upon the leaves for two 
or three weeks, which means the period in which the adults are wiggling 
from the leaves. 

Another uncontrolled pest of the Eastern gardens is the jumping plant 
lice, called boxwood psylla, noticeable after the new Spring growth. It is 
easily recognized by the plants shedding a white wax, caused by the plant 
leaves exuding a ribbon-like string of wax, abundant when the insects dine 
together. Their mode of dining or eating is by sucking the sap. The best 
control is by using whale oil soap applied during the festive period. 


Dwarf Forms of Evonymus 


N most books of reference we find the two small-leaved 
forms of Evonymus radicans known as minima and 
kewensis given as synonymous, whereas they are really dis- 
tinct, a fact which is obvious if the two are seen growing side 
by side. The former, despite its name, bears the larger foliage, 
and first appeared in the nurseries of Simon Louis at Metz in 
Germany. It came to the Arnold Arboretum in 1910. If 
it is grown in the open, without any support, the young 
shoots become closely interwoven to form numerous stiff 
pyramids, and this occurs to a lesser degree with those of 
kewensis where we have a more loosely growing form inclined 
to be wiry, growing flatter, and having smaller foliage. This 
variety, with its diminutive leaves, was raised from seed col- 
lected by Professor C. S. Sargent in Hokkaido in 1892 at the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, from whence it was dissemi- 
nated. 

To the majority of us the slight differences are immaterial 
but some of the landscape architects are known to disapprove 
if one be substituted for the other. Nevertheless, both form 
desirable climbing evergreens for covering low walls, the base 
of fountains and sun dials, and for ornamenting the low con- 
crete edges of lily pools. Both are hardy, but in situations 
where burning from early Spring sun is noticed, it is advisable 
to afford some slight covering to break the sun’s rays during 
February and March. 

Neither form has been known to flower, any more than 
has the typical Evonymus radicans, although if allowed to 
climb high walls, fences or trees it ultimately evolves into 
the adult stages exemplified by the varieties known as vegeta 
and Carrieri. These may both be reproduced by vegetative 
propagation and show no inclination to climb, but if raised 
from seed, the same cycle is repeated over again through the 
typical Evonymus radicans. 

—W. H. Judd. 
Arnold Arboretum. 














Fringed Gentian 


(Gentiana crinita) 


Cardinal Flower 


(Lobelia cardinalis) 
Seed Now Ready 
50c Per Packet 
POSTPAID 

Should be scattered at once in 
some likely place, and allowed to 
naturalize themselves. Gentian 
on grassy bank, Lobelia along 
brooks or in bogs. 

SHELBURNE, VT. 


Gardenside Nurseries, Inc. 








Campanula isophylla 
Italian Bellflower 


The 1930 Catalog of New 
England’s Coldest Nursery 








~ ‘Trade Mark Registered 





Destroys 


Insect Pests!!! 


Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray, 
the nationally recognized 
standard insecticide, may be 

depended upon to keep 
your plants, flowers and 

shrubs free from. injurious 
insects. It is clean... non- 
poisonous... easily applied. 
Recommended by the Offi- 
cers of The Garden Club of 
America. Write us, if you 
cannot obtain Wilson’s 
O. K. Plant Spray from 
your dealer. Half-pint 40c, 
Quart $1.00, Gallon $3.00, 

5 Gallons $12.00. 


Also Manufacturers of 
WILSON’S RHODY-LIFE 
For Rhododendrons 

WILSON’S WEED 
The Modern Way to Kill Weeds 




















OLIVE BELCHES 
CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, MASS. 
Our 1930 catalog of choice annual 
and perennial flower plants will be 

printed in February. 
Mailed on Request 








_—$ A 
oe 








Will Soon Be Ready 
to Mail 


Lovely Roses, Choice Evergreens 
The finest Shrubs and Trees 
400 Varieties of Perennials 

including 

40 Varieties of Peonies 

40 Named Varieties of Iris 

10 Named Japanese Iris 

and 

100 Varieties of real Rock Plants 
May we send you this Catalog 
10% Discount on Early Orders 


Mitchell F Nurseries 
BARRE, NT — DEPT H 
“Grown in the Cold Country; It’s Hardy” 











This lovely Italian plant which is fre- 
quently but erroneously called, Star of 
Bethlehem, and is most often seen in 
cottage windows in old-fashioned cot- 
tages on the Cape, is suitable, also, as a 
hanging plant for conservatories. We 
have both the white and the blue forms, 
well established in 4-inch pots at $1.25 


each. 
EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 
Holliston Massachusetts 





FARM AND ESTATE MANAGER 


desires connection. Oornell graduate, farm 
bred, with ten years’ practical experience 
in estate management and commercial agri- 
culture. American and European landscape 
and nursery training. Progressive worker 
applying business methods. American, 31. 
Best references. 


Box No. 205, “Horticulture” 









N endless source of 
interest, these win- 
ter evenings, when the 
planning of your summer gar- 
den affords so much enjoyment. 
The 1930 edition is filled with 
cuts of Flowers and Vegetables 
and sound cultural advice. 
A copy free if you mention 


**Horticulture”’ 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SIZE 
VITALITY 
HARDINESS 


And Other Benefits of a 
Rugged Climate Are 
All Assured 


IF 


Your next spring’s planting require- 
ments are ordered from our Nurseries. 


Take Rosebushes for Instance 


Send us a trial order. If on examina- 
tion you do not think that they are 
just the finest and best rooted plants 
you ever saw send them back at our 
expense. 

A post card brings our ROSE LIST, 
The Newest of the New and the Best 
of the Standard Varieties, also list of 
other hardy plant specialties. 


WAHOO LODGE GARDENS 


Sioux Falls South Dakota 
P. O. Box 915 














NEW ENGLAND 
Gladiolus Originations 


Adonis Pride of Sharon 
Betty Melba 

Bleeding Heart Miss T Rose 

Dr. Jackson Mrs. F. C. Peters 
Ethelyn Mrs. W. E. Clark 
Fair Harvard Primadonna 
Fluffy Ruffles Prim Queen 
Grace Clark Princess Mafalda 
Harmonia Priscilla Alden 
Henry Goehl Rita Beck 

John Alden Rose Mist 

La Argentina Sarah Palfrey 
Lady Dainty Sophie Fischer 
Mary Capen Sunnymede 
Ornatus Twin Fires 


WILLIAM E. CLARK 


Sunnymede Sharon, Mass. 








MOUNT AIRY GARDENS 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


We specialize in the better bulbs and 
hardy plants. 


Catalogue Free on Request 





You'll Like Our New Catalog 


And it is yours for the asking. If you are 
not already on our mailing list just drop 
us a line and the catalog will come to you 
by the first mail. 

THE TRIANGLE FARMS 


Circleville 
Dr. B. B. Bales, Prop. 


Ohio 








CALIFORNIA 


Wild Flower Seeds 


We list over 300 species and 
varieties. 


LESTER ROWNTREE & CO. 
Carmel, California 
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New Seed and Nursery Catalogues 


Ainsley, Gordon. (Campbell, California.) 
1929 iris catalogue. 
Allwood Bros. (Wivelsfield Nurseries, Haywards Heath, Sussex, 
Eng.) 
“Selected carnations and dianthus, 1929.” 
Andorra Nurseries, Inc. (Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 
“Andorra, fall 1929, spring 1930.” (nursery catalogue) 
Bobbink & Atkins. (Rutherford, N. J.) 
“Evergreens, azaleas, rhododendrons.” 
“Roses for autumn planting.” 
Boyd Nursery Co. (McMinnville, Tenn.) 
“Out of doors beauty for American homes.” (nursery catalogue.) 
Bunyard, George & Co., Ltd. (Royal Nurseries, Maidstone, Eng.) 
“Bunyard’s catalogue of fruit trees.” 
Cole Nursery Co. (Painesville, Ohio.) 
“Peonies, bulbs, poppies and other specialties.” 
Cooley, R. M. (Silverton, Oregon) 
“Lovelier lilacs.” 
Delaunay, F. (Route des Ponts-de-Cé, Angers, France) 
1929-30 nursery catalogue. 
Dickson & Robinson. (King’s Seedmen, Cathedral Street, Manches- 
ter, England) 
“Beautiful flowers and significant vegetables (from seeds) and 
everything for the garden.” 
Fruitland Nurseries. (Augusta, Ga.) 
Fall nursery catalogue. 
J. W. Griesemer. (Hopedale Nurseries, Hopedale, III.) 
“Choice wild plants.” 
Hillenmeyer Nurseries. (Lexington, Ky.) 
Catalogue 88. (Shrubs, fruit trees, and perennials.) 
Ingwersen, W. E. Th., Ltd. (Birch Farm Hardy Plant Nursery, 
Sharpthorne, East Grimstead, Sussex, England.) 
“Seed list of hardy and alpine plants saved this season, 1929.” 
Little & Ballantyne, Ltd. (King’s Nurserymen, Carlisle, England.) 
“Planter’s and forester’s catalogue. Trees, forest and game covert, 
fruit, ornamental and evergreen, conifers, alpines, etc.” 
Lovett’s Nursery. (Little Silver, N. J.) 
“Fall planting suggestions.” 
Naperville Nurseries. (Naperville, Illinois.) 
General price list No. 270. Fall, 1929. 
Pfitzer, Wilhelm, Ltd. (Stuttgart, Germany.) 
List nr.274. Autumn, 1929. 
Redfern, Curtis. (Lincoln Manor, San Francisco, California.) 
“Dahlias, 1930.” 
Rubel, Robert O., Jr. (Longview, Crichton, Ala.) 
“Azaleas and camellias.” 
Stillman, George L. (Westerly, R. I.) 
“Stillman’s price list for 1930.” 
Stokes, Francis C. & Co., Inc. (206 Walnut Place, Philadelphia, 
Pa.) 
“Stokes seed services, 1930.” 
Sutton & Sons. (Royal Seed Establishment, Reading, England.) 
“Sutton’s seeds, 1930.” 
Titus Nursery Co. (Waynesboro, Va.) 
“New planting guide.” 
Triangle Farms. (Circleville, Ohio.) 
1930 catalogue. 
Vaughan’s Seed Store. (Chicago, Illinois, and New York City, N. Y.) 
“Vaughan’s spring flowering bulbs, fall edition.” 
Verzaal & Sons. (Audubon Nursery, Wilmington, N. C.) 
Price list for 1929-30. 














PEONIES TEN CACTI 











Seabrook Nurseries 


LOUIS G. ROWE, Proprietor 
SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Growers, Importers, Exhibitors 
Finest American and European 


Gladiolus 


De Luxe Glad Mixture 


A mixture of all fine, named varieties, 

containing many that are expensive. We 

usually sell out on this mixture, before 

eet time, to customers who have 

ought it before. 

50c per doz., $3.50 per hundred postpaid 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


The Sam Carpenter Gardens 
Oswego Kansas 








Two of the most beautiful peonies in 
existence, planted now, will bloom in 
Spring. 

Each 
Solange—creamy, copper, salmon ...$2.50 
Therese—satiny pink ............ 2.50 
Two peonies for $4.50 or 4 peonies for $8 


H. R. LAWRENCE 
Church Road Elmhurst, Ill. 


WRITS 


3< THE WORLD'S BEST 


1200 VARIETIES 
From the Smallest to 
the Tallest. 
Early, Midseason, Late 
Iris for every purpose. 

Write for Catalogue 


ROBERT WAYMAN 
Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. 













Carefully selected plants of pleasing 
contrast, all named and ideal for pot- 
ting or outdoor gardens. 


Postpaid for $2.75 
Safe Delivery Guaranteed 


BRIDWELL BROTHERS 
Winkelman Arizona 


GLADIOLUS 


A MONEY SAVING LIST 
Gladly Sent on Request 





It contains prepaid prices of the newer 
and better varieties, both domestic 
and imported. 


ARTHUR C. PERRIN 


768 Alberta Street Portland, Oregon 
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Rhododendrons, Kalmias 
and Azaleas 


We can supply fine collected plants of the 
above in any quantities and sizes. 

We collect these plants from a tract of 
16,000 acres owned by the Linville Im- 
provement Company, which has an eleva- 
tion of 4,000 to 6,000 feet. 

Fall shipments commence about September 
1st. Spring shipments about March Ist. 
L. A. & P. J. A. BERCKMANS 
(Associates) 

Augusta, Geor 
Formerly of the firm of 
P. J. Berckmans Company 
LINVILLE NURSERIES 
“Crest of the Blue Ridge Mountains” 
LINVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 
Samples of our stock were displayed at the 
Nurserymen’s Convention in Boston, 
July 16th to 18th, 1929 





Native Rhododendrons 


Beautiful Specimens for mass planting and wood- 
land development. At the porch entrance, around 
foundation walls, in groups along driveway, or 
at the edge of woodland, native rhododendrons 
are at their best. .We have these plants both in 
seedlings and Specimen clumps. 


Write for Illustrated Price List 


TENNESSEE EVERGREEN CO. 
Box 575, Elizabethton, Tenn. 


Car Lot Shipments a Specialty 





FEED the BIRDS 


Use the Packard 
Automatic Feeder. 


Keeps food dry, 
avoids waste, holds 
a quart, weighs 
(packed) 3 pounds, 
and costs $1 and 
postage. Why pay 
more? 


Special Mixture Bird Food 
Balanced ration. Nothing else like it: 
nothing else so good. 10 pounds, $2 and 
postage. 

Everything For Wild Birds 
Catalogue Free 


WINTHROP PACKARD 
1436 Washington Street Canton, Mass. 


Buckwheat Hulls 


Ideal mulch for perennials, roses, 
shrubs, evergreens. Light, will not 
pack nor freeze in a solid mass. 


Write for Descriptive Folder 


DAYTON MILLING CO. 
810 Main Street Towanda, Penna. 




















Flowers and Flowering Plants 
by POOL 
A very complete and instructive book 
for the garden lover. 
Price $3.50 
For Sale by “Horticulture” 





POSITION WANTED 


Landscape engineering or estate manage- 
ment. American, married, 32 years of age. 
College graduate. Best of references. 

J. W., Care of “Horticulture” 





SITUATION WANTED 


Superintendent of Gentleman’s Country 
Estate desires position owing to closing 
and offering for sale of present property. 
Experienced in complete management of 
various departments including handling 
of all funds with necessary bookkeeping. 
Married; no children; American citizen; 
excellent references. Roderick W. Ross, 
Box 387, Haverford, (near Philadelphia) 
Pennsylvania. ’Phone Ardmore 3672. 
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& 
| Boston Florists 





Sp MUNN 














BOSTON 


67 BEACON STREET riowers 


Phones: Telegraphed 
Haymarket 0281-0282 Anywhere 
Cable Address “Obefio” 








BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For All This 
Florist District 








Carbone 


FLORIST 


338-342 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON 
Phone KENmore 1700 


Branch Store 
HOTEL STATLER 
Member: Florists’ Teiegraph Delivery Ass’n 

















RARE PLANTS 


Unusual Shrubbery, Fancy Perennials, 
Iris, Cotoneasters, Daphnes, and Hun- 
dreds of Extraordinary Items. 

Write for Rare Plant Catalog 


F. M. ELLIS 
Dept. H G 








TOTTY’S 


HARDY PERENNIALS 
MADISON NEW JERSEY 








EARTHENWARE 


Flower Pots & Saucers 
Est. 1765 
A. H. HEWS & CO., INC. 
205 Richdale Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
Telephone: Porter 0580 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of Flower Pots in the World 











WATERLILIES 


Wholesale 
BUSKIRK’S 


Independence Nurseries 
Box 34, Independence, Ohio 




















ittle Tree farms 
FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, MASSACHUSETTS 
Toa 


Construction, Planting, Maintenance 
Narsery Stock, Garden Tools and Accessories 
Send for Free Catalog 
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Early February Work 


BEGIN ordering hardy shrubs this month, keeping in mind the 

following considerations: Height, time of bloom, color, tex- 
ture of foliage, spread of the whole plant and preference for sun 
or shade. 

Egg masses of the tent caterpillar should be gathered and 
burned during February and March, for they will hatch as soon 
as there is something green to feed upon. 

Many trees and shrubs should be pruned before the buds begin 
to swell, but not lilacs, forsythias, weigelas, deutzias, Japanese 
quince, tree peonies, most spiraeas or the viburnums—until they 
have finished blooming, for their flower buds were formed on 
last Autumn's growth. 

Oxalis and begonia bulbs should be potted in February or 
March. Place a dash of sand under each bulb, plunge the pots in 
a box of wet ashes or sand up to the rims, and put away in a cool 
part of the cellar. When signs of growth are apparent, bring the 
plants into the light, but do not supply them with too much 
water until they become well-rooted. 

Keep Daphne cneorum well-protected in February, so that the 
tips of its evergreen branches, which bear the clusters of pink buds, 
will not be burned by the sun. 

The seeds of hardy annuals, biennials and perennials should 
be sown in hotbeds by the middle of February; seeds of asters for 
early bloom in the flower garden should be planted by the fifteenth 
of this month, in the green house, or in boxes four inches deep. 

Hedera helix baltica is a hardy variety of the ordinary English 
ivy, and will lose only a branch or two in the most severe New 
England winter; but, if it is planted where it gets direct sunlight 
during February and March, some sort of protection will be 
needed—evergreen branches being best. 

Take stock of garden tools; replace all broken or worn-out 
parts, and have the edges sharpened, so that when the gardening 
season opens they will be ready for immediate use. If they are 
getting rusty, scrub them with a stiff, wire brush and a little 
benzine; then paint them over with a mixture of white lead and 
lard: this will scrape off easily in the Spring. 

On very cold nights place newspapers between house plants and 
the windowpanes. 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 
€ 






367 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 

















ORCHIDS 


MOSTLY HYBRIDS 


Thomas C. Kirkwood, Inc. 
“ORCHIDWOOD” 
On Pelhamdale Avenue 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Catalogue on Request 

















Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 81. 

LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 








ORCHIDS 


Inspection of our wonderful stock 
is invited 
Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 
West Orange New Jersey 








HARLAN P. KELSEY 


Nursery Stock 
EAST BOXFORD MASS. 


“Hardy, New England Grown — 
Best by Test” 








Old English 
Boxwood 


Specimens and Hedge 
Suffruticosa and Sempervirens 


Offering one of the largest and 
most beautiful collections in 
America for 1930 planting season. 


Correspondence Invited 


H. ERNEST CONWELL, Ine. 
Box 128 Milton, Del. 











Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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A Wonderful Bargain in 


RED PINE 


Just the right size for easy handling and 
planting. Ideal for forest purposes, wind- 
breaks, screens, and like purposes. 


RED PINE—Pinus resinosa 


is absolutely hardy; quite free from insect pests; thrives K elsey’s Short Guide 


on almost any soil, and is less “‘finicky’’ generally than 
most other evergreens. It is a rapid, shapely grower, 
and perhaps the most popular Pine for all purposes. 








will be ready soon. ‘The booklet 
shows thirty photographs in nat- 
ural color of evergreens, shade 


$80 Per Thousand trees, and shrubs. We shall be 


pleased to receive your request 


Order Early — Last year many customers delayed for a copy to be mailed as soon 
ordering, and could not be served. as issued. 


Kelsey Nursery Service, 50 Church St., New York City 


12 to 18 inch, once transplanted 

















CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head Nassau Co. New York 






pst 


White as winter’s purest snows, a center 
of golden stamens, frilled and pleated 
edges, and a delicate fragrance, the blooms 


of Franklinia (Gordonia) are matchless 
| in loveliness. Nature seems to surpass herself when this exquisite PEONIES LILACS 





tree comes into flower. 


The flowers, about three inches across, open in mid-August and are 


produced continuously until frost. The tree is hardy, in protected IRiSt® 
situations, as far north as Boston, growing and flowering freely 


where rhododendrons thrive. 





Extra heavy plants 27 to 33 inches high, $7.50 each 
Splendid specimens, 18 to 24 ins. high, $5 each 
10 plants for $45 


Orders should be placed at once for spring shipping. Further description and 
details will be furnished willingly on request 


Whitesbog Blueberry Nurseries 


Joseph J. White, Inc. Whitesbog, New Jersey 





T. A. HAVEMEYER ALEXANDER MICHIE 


Owner Manager 






































